friendship. It meant that he became more of an
insistent lover and less of a companion, and that I, in
that London life which had become a mere scraps from
the week-ends' table, resigned myself with less and less
resistance to the pressures upon me. For men had
begun to pursue me. They tried to kiss me in shops,
they stared at me in tubes and buses, they followed me
home to the door of the hostel. It was a furtive pur-
suit, there was a sidelong look in their eyes that made
me almost ashamed of being beautiful; good looks, seen
through their shabby designs, had acquired a taint of
uncleanness. There was the little man who offered me
a share of his umbrella on the open top of a bus one
Sunday night when I was returning home from Liver-
pool Street after a visit to my mother at Canvey Island.
It was a cold night; he suggested that we should get
off and have a coffee together at a Lyons'. I was filled
with a vast neutrality; there was no reason why I
shouldn't agree. Over the clattering marble table he
asked me where I lived. "Let's go back in a taxi, then,"
he said, when he heard it wasn't too far. He may have
thought that the very invitation had a touch of rakish-
ness and that my smile meant acquiescence in it. But
I had never learned to distrust men, and if I had there
was not enough emotion left in me even to feel dis-
trust. As soon as the lights of Oxford Street were
left behind, he grabbed me to him and began to claw
at my clothes. I was disgusted and frightened; I
fought, I cried. But my past had drained me too com-
pletely of the sense of my own value to permit me ins-
tinctively to slap him in the face. When he climbed
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